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Finding  Friends  Around  the 
World:  Loving  One’s 
Neighbor  as  Oneself 

Since  we  were  unable  to  publish  the  November 
issue  with  its  planned  focus  on  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  (sensitive  material  in  Asia  Bennett’s  address 
to  NYPM  must  await  a prior  news  release  from  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  AFSC),  this  opportunity  arose 
to  print  a special  issue  on  the  Triennial  Meeting  of 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  held  in 
Japan,  August  1988. 

The  business  of  the  Triennial  Meetings  includes 
receiving  minutes  of  concern  from  Yearly  Meetings 
for  consideration  and  action  and  hearing  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  FWCC  committees  and 
sections.  Important  decisions  were  made  in  Japan: 
there  will  be  a World  Conference  of  Friends  in  1991 
which  will  take  place  at  three  different  sites  — 
Honduras,  Kenya  and  the  Netherlands.  The  next 
Triennial  Meetings  will  gather  at  Ghost  Ranch,  New 
Mexico,  USA  in  1994  and  in  London  in  1997. 

Sixty-two  Yearly  Meetings  and  groups  were 
represented  in  this  first  Triennial  ever  held  in  Asia. 
The  Quaker  United  Nations  offices  staff  from  Geneva 
and  New  York  led  discussions  on  the  sufferings  of 
thousands  of  refugees  in  Asia  who  are  detained  in 
camps  under  conditions  which  are  as  harsh  as  the 
worst  of  prisons.  A plea  was  made  that  individual 
Friends  and  Yearly  Meetings  lobby  their  governments 
to  help  resolve  the  problems  of  long-term  refugee 
detainment. 

Yearly  Meetings  were  also  urged  by  FWCC  to 
continue  to  work  on  behalf  of  abolishing  the  use  of 
child  soldiers. 

The  Triennial  united  with  Netherlands  Yearly 
Meeting  in  giving  the  conciliar  process  on  Justice, 
Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation  priority  in  its 
activities  during  the  next  few  years. 

Matters  of  gender  equality'  are  still  in  need  of  being 
addressed  within  the  Religious  Society.  Friends  are 
urged  to  write  about  their  experience  within  the 
Religious  Society  concerning  gender  equality  and  to 
mail  such  manuscripts  to  the  FWCC.  The  Triennial 
approved  its  sponsorship  of  a proposal  from 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  17TH  TRIENNIAL  MEETING 
FRIENDS  WORLD  COMMITTEE  FOR  CONSULTATION 

Tokyo,  Japan,  August  1988 

To  Friends  everywhere: 

The  setting  for  the  17th  Triennial  of  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  was  itself  significant 
in  the  meeting  experience.  The  first  Triennial  to  be  held  in  Asia,  the  17th,  was  on  the  campus  of  the 
International  Christian  University  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  For  Friends  to  gather  in  the  land  which  first  suffered 
atomic  war  was  in  itself  profoundly  moving.  Further,  the  harmony  and  tranquility  of  the  physical 
environment;  the  remarkable  hospitality  of  our  hosts  from  Japan  Yearly  Meeting;  the  enervating  heat  and 
humidity;  the  introduction  of  non- Asians  to  chopsticks,  slippers  indoors,  tea  ceremony,  and  demanding 
yet  relaxing  arts  such  as  brush  painting,  origami,  and  calligraphy,  all  encouraged  us  to  be  Earth  citizens, 
not  just  citizens  of  the  35  nations  from  which  we  came. 

Conducted  in  three  languages,  the  business  placed  before  us  made  the  same  demand.  Reminded  that 
“We  are  not  powerless,  but  we  often  seem  to  forget  those  who  are,”  we  considered  anew  the  plight  of 
refugees  lodged  in  dismal,  often  dangerous  camps  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  We  knew  that  we  could 
not  claim,  as  some  had  about  Nazi  concentration  camps,  “We  did  not  know.”  Concerns  for  child  soldiers, 
for  disarmament,  for  continuing  peace  education,  for  the  many  areas  of  work  of  our  Representatives  to  the 
United  Nations,  challenged  us.  We  were  called  to  be  part  of  the  religious  movement  for  Justice,  Peace  and 
the  Integrity  of  Creation.  And  we  endorsed  a proposal  for  a new  World  Conference  of  our  own  Religious 
Society,  to  be  held  on  three  regional  sites  in  1991. 

The  multi-colored  threads  of  our  various  forms  of  worship  wove  a rich  pattern  through  the  fabric  of  our 
sessions,  giving  us  the  confidence  to  face  and  express  our  own  pains  and  conflicts.  We  ministered  to  each 
other  singly,  in  small  groups,  and  in  plenary  worship,  giving  and  receiving  inspiration,  healing  and  wisdom. 
Certain  phrases  resounded  in  our  hearts.  If  our  prayers  are  to  be  effective,  we  heard,  we  cannot  lie  to  God 
or  to  ourselves;  too  often  in  prayer  we  ask  God  to  do  for  us  what  God  is  asking  us  to  do,  and  we  try  to  do 
ourselves  what  we  should  leave  to  God.  Worship  is  the  natural  response  of  human  beings  to  the  sublime 
love  of  God  reflected  through  Jesus  Christ,  we  were  told;  worship  and  obedience  are  the  whole  of  life.  In 
such  a context,  Quaker  service  is  a form  of  intercessory  prayer.  A Cuban  Friend  urged  that  we  see  our 
meetinghouses  not  as  garages  but  as  service  stations. 

We  are  parting  on  our  separate  ways,  planning  reports,  writing  speeches,  gathering  photographs  to  share 
as  widely  as  possible  the  showers  of  blessings  that  have  been  ours  here  in  Tokyo.  And  we  are  parting 
gratefully  certain  that  we  are  joined  together  by  that  One  who  is  the  silent  center,  the  still  point  of  our 
spinning  world. 

On  behalf  of  the  17  th  Triennial, 
Simeon  Shitemi,  Clerk 
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Jennifer  Kinghorn  and  Alex  M orisey,  Executive  Secretary  of 

FWCC,  Section  of  the  Americas 

Photo  by  Jane  Laessle,  South  Central  Yearly  Meeting 


Worship  in  My  Life 
Excerpted  from  a Panel  Presentation 
to  the  FWCC  Triennial 

by  Jennifer  Kinghorn , Southern  Africa  Yearly 
Meeting 

In  speaking  about  worship,  I find  that  I have  to 
talk  about  obedience  as  well.  1 have  come  to  decide 
that  the  whole  of  life  is  worship  and  obedience,  and  to 
learn  how  to  do  this  properly  takes  a whole  lifetime. 

I will  first  of  all  talk  about  prayer  which  is  part  of 
worship  and  one  of  our  most  ineffective  human 
activities.  I think  there  are  three  reasons  for  this. 

The  first  one  is  that  when  most  of  us  pray,  we  are 
telling  God  lies  because  we  are  telling  ourselves  lies. 
The  most  difficult  thing  in  life  is  to  discover  the  truth 
about  ourselves.  Another  reason  for  ineffective  prayer 
is  that  much  of  prayer  is  just  making  speeches,  and  we 
do  not  listen  to  the  reply.  Then  we  ask  God  for  the 
wrong  things,  and  we  try  to  do  ourselves  the  things 
that  we  should  leave  to  God.  I have  made  these 
mistakes  myself. 

Prayer  is  part  of  worship,  and  to  worship  means  to 


draw  near  with  a kiss.  When  we  worship,  we  are 
meeting  with  the  Christ  Spirit  and  this  is  possible 
even  for  those  who  do  not  know  his  name.  When  I 
first  opened  my  life  to  God,  I did  not  know  the  Christ 
Spirit.  But  after  many  years,  I have  discovered  that  I 
was  speaking  and  knowing  the  Christ  Spirit. 

We  worship  in  many  ways.  I find  that  I need  to 
worship  in  a group  to  be  strengthened  and  to  be 
taught,  to  receive  strength  and  wisdom.  I enjoy 
programmed  group  worship  and  unprogrammed  group 
worship.  The  only  important  thing  is  that  worship  be 
honest.  I also  enjoy  worshiping  on  my  own. 

I have  followed  the  old  priest  Brother  Lawrence. 
He  talked  to  God  and  listened  to  God  while  he 
worked  for  many  years  peeling  potatoes  in  a monas- 
tery kitchen.  He  found  he  was  just  as  close  to  God 
when  he  was  peeling  potatoes  as  when  he  was 
worshiping  God  on  his  knees  in  the  chapel.  So  I 
worship  God  in  my  motor  car,  and  when  I am  waiting 
in  the  dentist’s  waiting  room,  and  when  I am  in  the 
dentist’s  chair,  and  when  I am  waiting  to  see  some 
official  whom  I fear.  I also  pray  when  I am  afraid,  and 
what  I say  is,  “Jesus,  please  go  into  this  room  ahead  of 
me.  Tell  me  what  to  say.”  And  my  prayer  is  always 
answered.  Jesus  has  done  many  wonderful  things  for 
me  through  the  presence  of  the  Christ  Spirit. 

I am  sure  that  the  other  Friends  [on  this  panel]  can 
tell  you  much  more.  I will  now  just  speak  about  the 
next  form  of  worship:  we  approach  God  also  in 

service,  true  service I know  that  Jesus  meets  the 

individual  person.  He  meets  the  sinner  and  the 
outcast  and  the  sick  — hurting  people  like  me  — and 
he  meets  us  at  the  point  of  our  pain  and  our  need. 
When  I reach  my  fellow  countrymen  at  the  point  of 
their  needs,  whether  it  is  a big  or  a small  need,  I meet 
the  Christ  Spirit.  And  when  I allow  people  to  meet 
me  in  my  need,  I meet  the  Christ  Spirit ....  We  make 
an  opening  and  an  opportunity  for  supernatural 
healing,  healing  from  God. 

In  South  Africa  there  is  great  pain  and  suffering 
and  so  we  are  able  to  experience  the  Christ  Spirit 
daily.  When  I respond  to  another  at  her  point  of 
need,  whether  it  is  a member  of  the  ruling  govern- 
ment party  who  has  need  or  whether  it  is  one  of  the 
oppressed  who  has  need,  the  important  thing  is  to 
draw  near  with  a kiss. 
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Working  Through  Politics 
for  Peace 

Paper  Presented  at  the 
FWCC  Triennial,  Japan 
by  Friend  Jo  Vallentine,  Western 
Australian  Independent  Senator  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MEETING  IN  JAPAN: 
THE  EMERGING  CENTURY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
Friends,  I welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
you  at  this  international  Quaker  gathering.  It  is 
important  that  we  are  meeting  in  Japan.  For  me,  as 
one  totally  committed  to  disarmament,  a recent  visit 
to  Hiroshima  has  been  a profound  experience.  It  was 
very  disturbing  indeed,  because  Australia  is  heavily 
involved  in  assisting  the  United  States  — the  only 
country  to  ever  use  nuclear  weapons  in  a conflict  — 
in  its  plans  for  future  use  of  the  much  more  devastat- 
ing nuclear  weapons  of  the  eighties.  I’ll  return  to  the 
contribution  which  Australia  makes  to  the  insanity  of 
the  arms  race  later.  I also  felt  very  saddened  because 
of  the  Japanese  contribution  to  that  insanity  with  120 
U.S.  bases  in  this  country  and  the  “U.S.S.  Midway” 
home-ported  at  Yokosuka  Harbour.  A visit  there  last 
week  with  members  of  local  peace  groups  was  rather 
daunting  — more  warships  than  I’d  ever  seen  before 
in  one  place  — quite  horrible!  The  U.S.  occupation 
of  Japan  which  did  not  end  in  the  1950’s,  makes  the 
task  of  the  Japanese  Peace  movement  very  difficult 
and  deserving  of  our  solid  support. 

In  addition  it  is  important  that  we  are  here  in 
Tokyo  to  mark  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Quakerism  in  Japan  and  appropriate  because  the  next 
one  hundred  years  will  be  the  Century  of  the  Pacific. 
This  may  pose  some  challenges  to  Friends  who  have 
traditionally  been  European  or  North  American  in 
their  orientation.  So  as  well  as  taking  on  board 
African  and  Central  and  South  American  thinking, 
Friends  are  increasingly  invited  to  consider  also 
Pacific  affairs,  and  especially  the  plight  of  smaller 
Pacific  nations,  desperately  struggling  for  economic 
and  political  independence,  e.g.  Belau. 

This  attitudinal  change  from  European  and  North 


American  orientation  has  also  been  a great  challenge 
for  non- indigenous  Australians.  We  have  found  it 
difficult  until  very  recently  to  consider  ourselves  part 
of  the  Asia  Pacific  region.  Geographically,  that’s 
where  we  are,  but  mentally  we’ve  clung  to  our 
colonial  bonds,  firstly  with  Great  Britain  and  more 
recently  with  the  United  States. 

This  year  we  are  commemorating  100  years  of 
European  occupation  in  Australia  and  finally, 
officially  acknowledging  the  plight  of  our  Aboriginal 
brothers  and  sisters  who  were  dispossessed  of  their 
land  with  the  arrival  of  the  British  convict  settle- 
ments. Aboriginal  spirituality  is  intrinsically  linked 
with  that  land.  From  their  traditional  culture  there  is 
a great  deal  to  learn,  to  value,  to  respect.  That 
understanding  is  finally  beginning  to  happen,  after 
200  very  painful  years  for  indigenous  Australians. 

I mention  the  issue  of  indigenous  people  at  the 
beginning  of  my  comments,  because  the  struggles  for 
self-determination  in  many  parts  of  the  globe  are 
fundamental  to  a concept  of  justice.  As  Quakers,  I 
hope  we  are  not  only  spiritual  travellers,  but  also 
movers  toward  social  change,  actively  supporting  such 
groups. 

POLITICAL  LIFE  AND  THE  PILGRIMAGE 
TOWARDS  PEACE:  COMBINING  THE 
PROPHETIC  AND  THE  PRAGMATIC 

During  this  week  we  will  be  attempting  some 
collective  journeying  as  we  talk  about  issues  connect- 
ing us  as  a world  family  of  Friends.  I feel  very 
privileged  to  be  part  of  that  process.  It  certainly  will 
be  a more  supportive  forum  than  the  one  in  which  I 
spend  a great  deal  of  my  time  — the  Australian 
Senate. 

Some  Quakers  may  find  political  life  a strange 
place  to  look  for  truth,  a strange  place  indeed  for 
someone  involved  in  a pilgrimage  toward  peace.  But 
for  me  it  is  possible  to  blend  the  very  personal 
spiritual  journey  with  political  activism,  so  far,  I am 
glad  to  say,  without  denying  basic  priciples.  Of 
course,  it  is  very  demanding,  often  frustrating  and 
confusing,  and  thankfully  sometimes  funny  as  I try  to 
juggle  the  various  dimensions  — family  life,  personal 
growth,  and  political  commitments  across  a huge 
country.  I think  it’s  possible  because  I felt  led  to  do  it. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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(Politics  for  Peace:  continued  from  page  45) 

Never  did  I imagine  myself  in  Parliament  until  an 
unexpected  chance  in  1984  when  I was  asked  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  fledgling  Nuclear  Disarmament 
Party.  I thought  about  it  very  carefully,  because  I 
knew,  absolutely  intuitively,  that  if  my  name  were  put 
forward,  I would  end  up  a Senator.  Strong  messages 
came  to  me  that  this  was  both  an  opportunity  and  a 
burden  which  I should  not  ignore.  That  decision  to 
stand  as  a candidate  has  presented  me  with  almost 
constant  dilemmas  ever  since! 

Friends  have  long  been  exercised  by  the  tension 
between  prophetic  and  pragmatic  approaches.  This 
has  been  the  case  since  the  time  of  the  Common' 
wealth  and  Protectorate  in  England  in  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century  and  the  Holy  Experiment  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  understanding  that  politics  is 
essentially  about  pragmatism  is  probably  the  reason 
why  so  few  Quakers  have  gone  into  politics,  and  why 
the  Historic  Peace  Churches  are  traditionally 
associated  with  the  prophetic  position  and  being  “in 
the  world”  rather  than  “of  the  world”  as  St.  Paul 
enjoined  us  to  be.  I am  only  the  third  member  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  to  enter  the  Australian 
Federal  Parliament  and,  unlike  my  two  predecessors,  I 
have  chosen  to  be  an  Independent  without  affiliation 
to  a major  political  party. 

It  is  possible  to  be  both  prophetic  and  pragmatic  in 
Australian  politics,  although  it  is  often  uncomfort- 
able. An  historical  perspective  helps.  How  did  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  feel  telling  the  rich  and 
powerful  about  justice  and  mercy?  What  did  the  Early 
Church  feel  in  face  of  the  power  and  values  of  the 
Roman  Empire?  How  did  St.  Francis  feel  throwing  off 
the  wealth  of  his  inheritance?  George  Fox  and  early 
Friends  would  get  up  in  the  established  Church  and 
interrupt  the  preachers  on  their  terms;  alternatively, 
they  could  stand  on  Firbank  Fell  or  somewhere  else 
out  of  doors  and  speak  “in  the  light”  to  those  who 
chose  to  come  and  listen.  (Maybe  more  people  went 
to  meetings  like  that  when  there  was  no  television  or 
mass  sport  to  distract  them!)  Anyway  I try  to  do 
both. 

In  the  Senate,  a very  male  dominated  hierarchical 
and  adversarial  place,  I talk  about  the  transforming 
power  of  love,  the  power  of  nonviolence,  the  integrity 
of  creation  and  of  the  Earth,  our  Mother,  and  the 


Paulina  Titus  Lai  (far  right)  and  Friends  from  India 
Photo  by  Doris  Colder , Canadian  Yearly  Meeting 

importance  of  spirituality  which  connects  us  all.  I 
also  raise  the  very  political  questions  relating  to 
American  bases  on  Australian  soil  tying  us  into  the 
nuclear  warfighting  strategies  of  the  U.S.  military,  to 
the  imbalance  between  our  expenditure  on  so-called 
defense  as  opposed  to  foreign  aid,  and  to  the  increas- 
ingly urgent  concept  of  security  through  non-military 
means  and  nonviolent  forms  of  conflict  resolution. 

Fellow  Senators  often  deride  what  I say,  but  I know 
that  many  of  them  listen  and  quite  a number  of  them 
even  agree  with  me.  But  in  one  day  I was  called,  by 
different  people,  “Goebbels”  (not  altogether  insulting 
perhaps  — at  least  he  was  very  effective  as  Hitler’s 
chief  propagandist),  “an  insect”  (which  I thought  very 
insulting  to  the  insect  species)  and  “Tinkerbell”  off 
with  the  fairies!  The  latter  I found  most  annoying 
because  it  was  such  a patronizing  put-down.  But 
never  mind,  at  least  my  ideas  are  not  ignored.  In  fact 
my  colleagues  often  indicate  that  they  are  challenged 
by  what  I say. 

THE  HOLISTIC  GLOBAL  VIEW  AND 
GLOBALANDEPENDENT  INITIATIVES 

My  most  effective  work  is  done  outside  the 
parliament  in  the  community.  I try  to  give  people 
greater  access  to  information  so  that  they  can  make 
informed  decisions  about  Australia’s  foreign  affairs, 
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defense  policies  and  environmental  and  justice  issues. 
Taking  a holistic  view  is  very  important  in  changing 
attitudes  of  people  not  yet  awake  to  the  role  they  can 
play  in  working  for  change.  Presenting  a vision  for 
the  future,  mixed  with  a generous  serving  of  hope, 
empowers  people  to  become  part  of  the  solution 
rather  than  remaining  part  of  the  problem  facing  our 
troubled  world. 

Currently,  the  improved  international  climate 
gives  us  a good  opportunity  to  be  more  pushy  for 
peace  in  the  best  Quaker  traditions  of  nonviolence. 
We  need  also  to  say  “Yes”  to  new  thinking  while 
exploring  the  dimensions  of  a post-nuclear  world. 

Too  often  peace  activists  are  perceived  as  simply 
saying  “No”  we  are  against  certain  policies  and 
behaviors.  For  a start  we  need  to  recognise  the 
enormous  political  significance  of  the  INF  Treaty. 
Who  would  have  thought,  even  five  years  ago,  that 
Gorbachev  and  Reagan  would  have  been  able  to 
conclude  the  worlds  first  real  disarmament  agree- 
ment? We  must  build  on  that  momentum,  as  the 
Third  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  attempted  to 
do,  but,  regrettably,  failed  to  come  up  with  a final 
consensus  document.  However  at  least  the  superpow- 
ers were  reminded  that  the  rest  of  the  world’s  nations 
and  peoples  have  a vital  interest  in  their  bilateral 
negotiations  while  also  seeking  multilateral  opportu- 
nities. Increasingly  the  world’s  middle  and  smaller- 
ranking  powers  are  indicating  reluctance  to  be  used  as 
pawns  in  the  superpowers’  deadly  games.  Those 
nuclear  nations  are  the  ultimate  terrorists,  holding  the 
world’s  people  for  ransom.  Roll  on  the  day  when 
these  middle  and  smaller-ranking  powers  refuse  to  be 
used,  refuse  to  allow  foreign  bases  and  nuclear  warship 
visits.  The  alliances  are  beginning  to  crumble,  and 
that  is  good  news  indeed. 

Independent  bold  initiatives  are  very  important 
signals  to  the  superpowers  — like  New  Zealand’s 
refusal  to  allow  nuclear  warship  visits.  Regional 
initiatives  are  also  useful,  like  the  South  Pacific 
Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty,  and,  although  it  deserves 
critical  appraisal  because  it  actually  allows  more 
nuclear  activities  than  it  bans,  it  is  still  an  important 
first  step  on  which  to  build. 

A great  deal  of  attention  now  needs  to  be  focused 
on  international  verification  systems,  so  that  the 
nuclear  nations  are  not  left  to  check  on  each  other. 


The  entire  world  community  needs  to  check  on  them 
and  monitor  their  disarmament  agreements.  There 
are  few  technical  impediments  to  effective  verifica- 
tion — seismic,  satellite,  on-site.  Money  isn’t  a huge 
problem  either:  for  a fraction  of  what  individual 
countries  spend  on  weapons  systems,  verification 
funds  could  be  established.  The  United  Nations 
would  not  necessarily  be  the  best  organizing  agency 
since  international  agreements  of  such  magnitude 
would  run  into  all  kinds  of  political  problems, 
particularly  connected  with  sovereignty  issues.  This  is 
a case  where  regional  groupings  would  be  effective  in 
reclaiming  some  of  the  power  currently  abdicated  to 
the  nuclear  nations.  Only  the  political  will  is  missing. 
It  is  up  to  us  as  global  citizens , to  popularize 
verification  as  a major  disarmament  issue . We  must 
encourage  our  governments  to  explore  verification 
possibilities  as  a prerequisite  for  disentagling  our 
countries’  current  contributions  to  the  arms  race. 

Australia  is  a good  example  of  a country  hooked 
into  the  nuclear  vortex.  We  have  U.S.  bases  on  our 
soil;  we  allow  nuclear  ships  access  to  our  ports,  and  we 
mine  and  export  uranium.  Actually,  I have  to  leave 
this  FWCC  Meeting  early  in  order  to  be  in  Perth  in 
time  to  “unwelcome”  British  and  American  nuclear 
warships  on  Friday.  Our  government,  which  purports 
to  be  active  in  the  disarmament  field,  will  not  admit 
to  the  people  the  true  functions  of  the  U.S.  bases, 
claiming  only  that  they  are  important  for  monitoring 
and  verification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Australian 
government  has  made  useful  contributions  in  working 
toward  a chemical  weapons  ban  and  in  establishing  a 
seismic  network  to  monitor  nuclear  testing.  In  so 
doing,  our  government  has  been  effective  in  justifying 
the  presence  of  U.S.  bases.  The  same  technology, 
useful  for  verification,  has  other  more  sinister 
applications.  The  bases  at  Pine  Gap  and  Nurrungar 
between  them  gather  a great  deal  of  information 
which  is  needed  by  the  U.S.  to  track  and  target  Soviet 
ships,  submarines,  aircraft  and  installations  with 
nuclear  weapons.  Another  base,  a naval  communica- 
tions base  at  North-West  Cape,  could  be  used  to 
transmit  orders  to  launch  nuclear  weapons. 

Australians  were  kept  in  the  dark  about  the 
establishment  of  U.S.  bases.  Had  full  and  open  debate 
about  their  functions  taken  place  in  the  fifties  and 
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sixties,  I’m  sure  such  bases  would  never  have  been 
allowed.  But  the  government  of  the  day  invited  the 
U.S.  Government  to  establish  bases  in  Australia  in 
the  hope  that  their  presence  would  guarantee 
American  intervention  on  our  behalf.  Instead  of  that, 
we’ve  gone  to  war  twice  on  their  behalf,  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  at  great  cost  to  ourselves  and  also  to  our  de- 
facto  enemies! 

Incidentally,  these  bases  are  also  nuclear  targets,  a 
fact  which  our  government  acknowledges  but  the  risks 
attached  are,  according  to  the  government,  out- 
weighed by  the  benefits.  My  job  is  to  point  out  that 
the  benefits  all  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  U.S. 
military  machine,  and  to  encourage  Australians  to 
move  beyond  political  bloc  thinking.  We  should  be 
an  independent  nation,  working  with  our  Asia/Pacific 
neighbours  for  a more  peaceful  de-aligned  region, 
rather  than  taking  sides  in  the  superpowers’  deadly 
battle  for  supremacy. 

Feeling  as  strongly  as  I do  about  this  matter  led  me 
to  commit  civil  disobedience  or  “holy  obedience”  at 
Pine  Gap  last  October.  Several  hundred  people  were 
arrested  for  trespass  during  a week  of  educational 
activities  and  nonviolent  direct  action  at  the  base.  It 
created  quite  a stir  — a Senator  being  arrested  — and 
even  more  of  a stir,  when  a few  weeks  ago,  I refused  to 
pay  the  fine  incurred  and  was  sentenced  to  three  days 
hard  labour  in  Alice  Springs  prison.  I feel  very 
privileged  to  use  my  position  boldly  like  that,  to 
highlight  the  role  of  Pine  Gap  and  to  demand  some 
truth  from  the  Government.  Of  course,  I didn’t  get 
the  truth  officially,  but  many  more  people  are  now 
aware  of  the  gross  deception,  and  I hope  will  pressure 
the  Government  to  come  clean. 

Die  jail  experience  was  useful  to  me  personally. 
Lots  of  uninterrupted  thinking  time  from  4:30  p.m. 
(after  the  evening  meal)  to  8:00  a.m.  which  is  quite  a 
luxury  for  me.  I tried  to  connect  mentally  with  other 
prisoners  of  conscience  serving  long  sentences  in 
much  harsher  conditions,  and  physically  to  other  jail 
inmates  around  me,  mostly  Aboriginal,  who  suffer 
enormously  — many  unto  death  — the  deprivations 
of  liberty  and  the  de-humanization  of  the  prison 
system. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  from  a whole  host  of 
countries  are  similarly  concerned  about  your  own 


country’s  contributions  to  the  arms  race.  I hope  that 
you  are  motivated  to  work  actively  towards  a change 
in  direction  away  from  militarism,  whether  it  be 
conventional  or  nuclear.  It  is  time  that  as  a world 
family,  we  started  feeding  the  people,  instead  of  feeding 
the  arms  race! 

TILE  INF  TREATY  AND  THE  ARMS  RACE 
AT  SEA 

I want  to  return  to  the  INF  Treaty  and  its 
consequences.  In  fact,  it  is  only  going  to  rid  the  world 
of  about  4%  of  the  world’s  nuclear  arsenal,  and  it  is 
sobering  to  realize  that  the  very  same  medium  range 
missile  systems  are  being  deployed  at  sea  to  replace 
those  signed  away  in  Washington  and  Moscow.  Our 
attention  must  be  turned  to  the  arms  race  at  sea,  and 
particularly  to  the  no  longer  Pacific  Ocean,  the  site  of 
a very  dangerous  and  destabilizing  build  up  of 
weaponry  on  ships  and  submarines  in  an  increasingly 
volatile  region.  The  tiny  nations  of  the  South  Pacific 
are  less  stable  than  they  used  to  be,  subject  to  outside 
interference  as  they  struggle  for  economic  and 
political  independence  from  nuclear  nations.  They 
are  countries  which  have  been  greatly  exploited  as 
nuclear  testing  grounds  by  the  U.S.,  France  and 
Britain. 

In  the  northwest  Pacific  Korea  is  a dangerous  flash- 
point as  it  represents  the  east-west  divide.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  stored  in  Korea.  Here  in  Japan,  bristling 
with  U.S.  bases,  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  Japanese 
Government  to  increase  military  expenditure  beyond 
the  1 % stated  in  the  postwar  constitution.  Even  if  it 
is  held  at  that  level  officially,  Japan  still  ranks  4th  in 
the  world  in  military  expenditure.  This  is  its 
contribution  to  the  western  alliance  as  a way  of 
containing  Soviet  expansionism  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

The  Philippines,  strategically  vital  to  keeping  the 
U.S.  sea  lanes  open  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  also  under 
pressure  to  maintain  its  commitment  to  U.S.  bases 
against  increasing  domestic  opposition.  So  with  the 
Soviets  installed  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  the  U.S. 
installed  all  over  the  Pacific  (which  the  U.S.  Navy 
fondly  refers  to  as  the  American  Lake)  and  the  French 
clinging  on  in  Kanaky  and  Polynesia,  I now  ask  you  to 
consider  the  nuclear  navies  of  those  countries. 
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Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  and  their  Soviet  equiva- 
lent  are  being  deployed  at  an  alarming  rate.  These 
weapons  are  particularly  destabilizing  because  it’s 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  conventionally' 
armed  and  the  nuclear-armed  varieties.  At  sea,  there 
is  greater  autonomy  of  command  than  in  land-based 
missile  silos,  so  in  times  of  great  tension  or,  in  the 
event  of  communications  breakdown,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  ship  or  submarine  commanders  would  go 
ahead  and  use  their  deadly  payloads.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  use  weapons  at  sea  where  there  are 
fewer  people  to  suffer  direct  consequences  than  on 
land.  And  of  course,  there  are  fewer  people  out  there 
to  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on  and  to  make  their 
protests  known. 

While  it  is  possible  that  we  are  moving  away  from 
the  direct  clash  between  the  two  dinosaurs,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
continue  to  point  to  the  dangers  of  the  horizontal 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  the  increasingly 
lethal  nature  of  conventional  weapons,  to  the  dangers 
of  the  spread  of  chemical  weapons,  to  the  spread  of 
missile  technology,  and  to  the  increasing  competition 
of  the  world  arms  trade  now  involving  many  develop- 
ing countries  as  well  as  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  European  nations. 

Our  Friends’  Peace  Testimony  is  directed  against 
all  forms  of  militarism  and  the  forces  which  promote 
war  and  violence.  In  the  end,  nations  must  con- 
sciously choose  to  resolve  their  conflicts  not  through 
war  but  through  tackling  the  causes  of  war  by 
promoting  international  institutions  and  by  training 
our  diplomats  in  mediation  and  negotiation  skills. 
These  efforts  must  be  made  rather  than  spending 
money  to  train  young  men  to  fight  and  kill. 

In  my  country  we  spend  over  six  billion  Australian 
dollars  on  the  military  in  a year  but  only  $23,000  on 
training  our  diplomats  in  negotiation  and  language 
skills.  If  we  prepare  for  war,  war  will  eventuate. 

THE  FUTURE:  TRANSLATING  OUR  HIS- 
TORIC PEACE  TESTIMONY  INTO  CON- 
CRETE POLITCAL  TERMS 

Our  task  is  to  translate  our  historic  Peace 
Testimony  into  concrete  political  terms  as  the 
twentieth  century  draws  to  a close,  being  painfully 


aware  that  the  world  is  a far  more  complex  place  than 
it  was  in  1660. 

One  area  we  need  to  think  more  about  is  our 
response  to  wars  of  liberation  and  to  structural 
violence  in  our  social  institutions.  Just  as  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu  challenged  the  Anglican  bishops  at 
the  recent  Synod  in  England  over  the  situation  in 
South  Africa,  we  need  to  feel  challenged.  So  I ask 
you,  Friends,  please  consider  anew  your  country’s 
contribution  to  verification  possibilities  and  to 
increase  a greater  awareness  of  the  arms  race  at  sea, 
while  you  oppose  all  forms  of  militarism,  not  just 
nuclear  weapons. 

Now  that  I’ve  addressed  some  specific  issues,  I 
want  to  conclude  with  some  thoughts  for  the  future. 
The  struggle  for  peace  is  as  much  a process  as  it  is  a 
destination.  For  those  who  clutch  the  vision  of  a 
peaceful  sustainable  world,  the  process  becomes  a 
daily  awakening  to  the  horrific  symptoms  of  an 
apparently  terminal  society.  And  it  would  be  a 
terminal  society,  if  we  ignored  the  enormous  power  of 
people  to  alter  the  course  of  history. 

Poverty,  environmental  rape  and  pillage,  racism, 
violence,  oppression,  exploitation,  and  militarism  all 
face  this  generation  of  earth  dwellers.  They  affect  us 
all  and  sadden  many  of  us.  Despite  the  apparent 
enormity  of  these  complex  problems,  I have  an 
overriding  sense  of  hope.  Realizing  the  prohibitive 
costs  of  the  arms  race  to  us  and  to  the  earth,  and 
that  global  survival  is  at  stake,  I believe  that  the 
world’s  people  are  being  re-energized  by  new 
possibilities.  The  quantum  leap  in  consciousness 
essential  for  our  shared  survival  is  under  way.  The 
Biblical  injunction  to  “love  one’s  neighbors”  has 
become  the  global  imperative.  This  transformation  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  coming  of  the  Ecological 
Age,  moving  beyond  the  four  patriarchal  establish- 
ments which  have  controlled  Western  history  over 
the  last  5,000  years: 

1.  the  classical  empires 

2.  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 

3.  the  nation  states 

4.  modern  corporations. 

All  of  the  above  have  been  male-dominated.  (I’m 
sorry  that  this  is  largely  a western  perspective  but 
equivalents  in  other  cultures  cannot  be  explored 
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now.)  So,  the  power  moved  from  the  divinely 
ordained  rulers  of  empires  operating  as  warring  deities 
to  the  church  — the  only  transnational  authority  in 
the  western  world  for  over  a thousand  years,  with 
even  greater  intellectual  and  spiritual  impact  than  the 
imperial  powers.  In  that  scenario,  women  were 
deliberately  excluded  as  the  means  by  which  evil 
entered  the  world,  and  the  natural  world  was 
considered  pagan,  with  an  aversion  to  it  being 
encouraged. 

The  nation  state  which  followed  was  a supreme 
example  of  patriarchy  — the  aggressive  use  of  power 
in  pursuit  of  the  male  values  of  conquest  and 
domination.  Protection  of  the  nation  state  and  its 
glorification  is  now  so  far  out  of  hand  that  individual 
nations  have  considered  and  have  used  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  this  century,  including  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  final  destructive  manifestation  of  patriarchy, 
the  modern  corporation,  makes  rampant  consumers  of 
most  of  us  at  the  expense  of  others  unable  to  be  at  the 
affluent  or  “developed”  end  of  the  economic  spec- 
trum. Social  injustices  and  environmental  exploita- 
tion are  its  hallmarks.  The  growth  economy,  with  its 
attendant  unemployment,  mass  media  manipulation, 
and  militarization  would  strangle  us  all,  that  is  if  we 
weren’t  on  the  brink  of  profound  change  which 
amounts  to  an  essential  re-birth  because  everything  is 
at  stake. 

All  this  is  much  more  than  feminine  resentment  of 
personal  neglect,  exploitation  or  oppression.  The 
emerging  ecological  period  involves  an  enormous 
change  from  material  to  spiritual  values,  and  a move 
from  a human-centered  norm  of  reality  to  a nature- 
centered  norm.  We  must  fit  human  thinking  into  a 
wider  concept  of  global  and  cosmic  nurturing  in  order 
to  ensure  our  survival.  (I  refer  you  to  Thomas  Berry’s 
book  The  Dream  of  the  Earth,  which  deals  with  the 
coming  of  the  ecological  age  and  should  by  now  be 
published  by  the  Sierra  Club.) 

Change  takes  place  at  many  levels.  There  are  the 
hermits  in  the  desert,  the  ascetics.  There  are  those 
who  care  for  others  by  healing  the  sick  or  in  providing 
company  for  the  lonely.  There  are  those  who  follow 
the  tradition  of  holy  disobedience  in  assisting 
refugees.  There  are  the  educators  for  peace  and  those 


who  work  to  encourage  proper  custodianship  of  our 
fragile  environment.  And  there  are  those  who  choose 
to  work  within  the  system  for  awhile  which  is  where  I 
am  at  the  moment.  Wherever  you  are  is  an  important 
place.  Each  of  us  has  a valuable  role  to  play.  Please 
feel  encouraged  and  supported  in  the  witness  you  are 
making  towards  justice  and  peace.  We  need  each 
others’  loving  support  and  constant  spiritual  renewal. 
Let  us  nurture  and  empower  each  other  and  ourselves 
from  the  Spirit  within. 

As  Quakers  we  are  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  gave  us  an  eternal  message  but  left  us  to 
work  our  how  to  apply  it  in  the  centuries  that 
followed  his  time  with  us.  We  must  balance  the 
caring  and  the  changing,  the  prophetic  and  the 
pragmatic.  There  is  no  one  road  to  fulfillment, 
personal  or  societal.  We  are  privileged  to  be  here 
now,  to  accept  whatever  role  opens  for  us,  to  be  part 
of  the  process  towards  the  healing  of  the  planet  and 
its  people.  Let  us  trust  the  inner  light  to  guide  our 
work  so  that  our  witness  will  be  ever  stronger. 

I believe  that  our  longing  for  peace  is  a call  to 
passion  and  action,  to  transformation  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  world. 


Testimony  of  Peace 
Address  to  FWCC  Triennial 
by  Ayako  Sekiya 

In  1963  I was  spending  a year  in  Paris,  France,  with 
my  family.  My  husband  was  a professor  at  the 
International  Christian  University  and  during  this 
sabbatical  year  he  was  doing  research  in  Modern 
French  philosophy  — Pascal  and  Descartes  — which 
was  his  field  of  specialization.  While  staying  in 
Europe  we  travelled  to  various  places  including 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Israel,  West  Germany,  England 
and  Italy.  These  visits  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  experience  many  things.  One  such  visit  which  I 
recall  most  vividly  was  when  we  went  to  the  industrial 
city  of  Coventry  in  England. 

Our  guide  was  an  English  friend  of  ours  who, 
saying  to  us,  “There  is  one  place  I would  like  you  to 
see,”  took  us  to  a cathedral  which  had  been 
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completely  destroyed  by  the  German  air  raid  during 
World  War  II.  Twenty  years  later  a new  cathedral 
with  super-modern  glass  windows  was  built  next  to 
the  remains  of  the  old  cathedral.  We  were  told  that 
the  old  building  had  been  preserved  as  an  historic 
monument  and  as  a place  for  prayer.  On  the  altar 
inside,  there  was  a large  desk  and  on  the  desk  there 
stood  a cross  made  of  steel  taken  from  the  broken 
window  frames.  I was  overwhelmed  with  what  I saw. 
Underneath  the  steel  cross  there  were  two  words 
written:  “Father  Forgive.”  I stood  there  motionless 
and  asked  myself:  “What  sin  or  error  are  they  asking 
forgiveness  for  and  for  whom?  For  the  Germans  who 
had  done  such  work  of  destruction?  Or  for  everyone 
including  themselves  who  had  allowed  the  house  of 
the  Lord  to  fall  in  such  shambles?”  Probably  both 
were  meant.  But  I felt  that  there  was  more.  Those 
words  were  the  expression  of  an  even  deeper  prayer  — 
prayer  for  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  that  mankind  has 
ever  committed. 

We  are  each  made  by  God.  Truly  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  wide  differences  among  us  in 
sex,  age,  color  of  skin,  nationality,  religious  and 
political  views.  However,  these  are  only  visible 
outward  signs  of  difference.  The  differences  in  these 
outward  appearances  are  not  really  important  or 
essential.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  real  and  essential 
and  that  is  that  God  loves  each  one  of  us  so  much 
that  he  has  given  his  only  begotten  son  to  die  on  the 
cross  for  us. 

As  you  may  all  know,  Japan  is  hardly  considered  a 
Christian  nation.  Less  than  one  percent  of  the  entire 
population  are  Christians.  My  family,  from  my 
grandfather  down,  have  all  gone  to  Europe  and 
America  to  study  and  so  have  come  to  know  the 
Christian  religion.  After  my  grandfather’s  death,  my 
grandmother  and  her  son  — my  father  — decided  to 
accept  Christianity  as  their  faith  and  to  be  baptized. 
Called  into  the  Lord’s  way,  my  father  became  a pastor 
and  built  a modest  church.  Until  his  premature  death 
at  the  age  of  36,  he  devoted  all  his  life  to  the  Lord. 

I remember  the  wife  of  the  missionary  who  came  to 
our  house  almost  everyday  and  would  sew  my 
clothing,  teach  my  mother  and  other  ladies  how  to 
cook,  and  guide  us  to  give  blessings  before  meal.  We 
were  separated  during  World  War  II  — she  was  then 
living  in  Tacoma  near  Seattle,  Washington.  She 


came  to  see  us  in  Japan  right  after  the  war  and  we 
were  all  grateful  for  our  reunion.  In  our  meeting  there 
was  no  animosity  felt.  Our  thoughts  and  prayers  went 
beyond  what  had  happened  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hiro- 
shima, Nagasaki  and  had  reached  a higher  level.  We 
humbly  prayed  and  begged  our  Lord  for  forgiveness  of 
the  errors  that  had  been  committed  by  our  two 
countries.  Later  in  Coventry  in  England  I learned 
that  the  same  spirit  must  have  moved  the  people 
there  to  beg,  “Father  forgive.”  It  is  my  conviction 
that  no  true  peace  can  be  realized  if  it  were  not  for 
this  spirit. 

I became  a member  of  YWCA  (Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association)  when  I was  in  high  school  and 
this  is  my  57th  year  as  a member.  It  is  as  a member  of 
the  YWCA  that  I have  become  involved  in  the  peace 
movement.  Today  activities  to  bring  about  world 
peace  are  actively  pursued  the  world  over.  Peace  is  a 
common  goal  of  all  mankind  but  is  not  easily 
attainable  as  we  fail  so  many  times  to  meditate 
seriously  on  what  is  pleasing  to  the  Lord  for  us  to  do. 
What  we  should  do  instead  is  never  to  keep  God’s 
deep  love  for  all  mankind  from  shining.  God’s  love 
has  been  shining  unchanged  since  the  time  of 
Creation.  We  tend  to  attach  human  qualities  to  it 
and  claim  that  God’s  love  is  only  of  such  dimension. 
The  quintessential  relationship  between  God  and 
man  cannot  come  into  being  if  we  continue  to  do  so. 
This  relationship  becomes  feasible  if  and  only  if  God’s 
will  is  listened  to  above  anything  else.  In  order  for 
this  to  happen,  man  must  be  completely  free. 

Then  what  does  “being  free”  mean?  It  is  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  we  all  agree  what  freedom  means,  if 
we  are  to  work  for  peace.  And  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  this  work  for  peace  cannot  be  fully 
realized  unless  we  pay  proper  attention  to  the  question 
of  justice. 

I regard  freedom  in  the  following  light:  namely,  to 
live  with  our  stance  firmly  based  on  the  truth  that  we 
believe  in  and  without  submitting  to  any  outside 
forces.  In  our  actual  life  this  may  be  done  by 
constantly  striving  to  find  a genuine  truth.  There  is 
ever  a danger  that  the  Supreme  Light  to  which  we 
look  up  gets  buried  underneath  the  multiple  layers  of 
everyday  problems.  Put  another  way,  we  can  expect 
the  Supreme  Light  to  continue  to  shine  only  if  we 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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( Testimony  of  Peace:  continued  from  page  51) 
succeed  in  liberating  ourselves  from  all  things. 

Freedom  and  liberation  — these  do  not  mean  only 
superficially  not  having  to  do  what  we  do  not  like,  or 
getting  rid  of  the  things  that  we  do  not  care  for.  The 
most  essential  part  of  being  free  and  liberated  is  to  be 
free  from  oneself  or  to  pull  oneself  away  from  even 
things  that  are  sensuously  attractive.  This  is  probably 
the  most  grave  burden  we  must  carry. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Galatians  Paul  eagerly  stresses 
this  point.  He  says,  for  us  to  be  free  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  recognize  the  several  basic  rights 
which  are  bestowed  on  all  as  human  beings.  If  our 
consciousness  reaches  this  level,  we  will  all  stand  on 
the  common  Truth  and  make  bonds  with  each  other 
with  no  pretensions  or  disguise.  It  may  take  a long 
time  to  achieve  this  goal.  But  it  is  by  having  such  a 
goal  in  our  vision  that  our  search  for  peace  becomes 
meaningful.  We  come  to  know  the  true  meaning  of 
tolerance  this  way. 

Peace  is  a goal  that  everyone  in  the  world  wishes 
to  see  attained.  Before  we  start  our  work  for  peace,  we 
must  be  sure  that  we  are  free  from  ourselves.  I am 
well  aware  that  this  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Can 
we  do  this?  Paul  says  that  we  can,  as  shown  in  the 
beginning  of  Chapter  5 of  his  Letter  to  the  Galatians. 
Freedom  to  which  he  refers  there  is  the  one  thing  that 
brings  peace  on  earth:  that  is,  peace  accompanied  by 
justice. 

Another  important  question  we  ought  to  ask  is 
what  peace  means.  In  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark, 
Chapter  10,  Verses  17  - 22,  there  is  a story  about  a 
rich  man.  He  was  an  extremely  honest  and  serious 
person  and  had  been  observing  the  Ten  Command- 
ments from  his  youth.  He  told  Jesus  so  and  asked  him 
where  he  could  find  the  way  to  an  eternal  life.  Jesus, 
while  acknowledging  the  man’s  honesty  and  serious- 
ness, said  to  him:  “You  lack  one  thing;  go,  sell  what 
you  have,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  you  will  have 
treasure  in  heaven;  and  come,  follow  me.”  What  Jesus 
was  telling  the  man  was  that  only  to  observe  the 
Commandments  is  not  sufficient  and  that  one  must 
act  positively  toward  his  or  her  goal. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  with  regard  to  how  to 
build  a peaceful  world.  Peace  does  not  simply  mean 
the  “war-less”  condition.  The  true  peace  means  for  us 
to  be  able  to  love  other  people  as  we  do  ourselves.  It 


is  not  sufficient  just  to  try  to  keep  wars  from  happen- 
ing. This  is  a passive  stance.  Suppose  we  were  asked, 
“What  have  you  done  to  bring  peace?”  and  if  our 
answer  is  that  we  have  observed  the  laws  and  have 
prevented  wars  from  happening,  Jesus  would  probably 
say  that  that  is  not  enough.  It  is  important  that  we 
make  positive  efforts  even  at  the  risk  of  our  own  lives 
to  bring  peace.  We  are  asked  to  devote  all  our  lives 
for  this  goal. 

We  all  suffered  greatly  during  World  War  II.  After 
the  war  was  over,  we  each  asked  what  responsiblity  we 
as  Christians  had  fulfilled  (or  had  failed  to  fulfill) 
before  and  during  the  war  and  what  responsibility  we 
were  going  to  assume  in  the  years  to  come.  As  a way 
of  beginning  my  new  life  after  the  war,  I earnestly 
probed  these  questions  with  my  fellow  members  of 

YWCA. 

Before  the  war  the  YWCA  in  Japan  had  been 
playing  a leading  role  in  society  for  the  promotion  of 
education  and  advancement  of  women’s  status.  Its 
influence  was  felt  through  its  various  programs;  for 
example,  the  Bible-study  meetings  and  seminars 
(retreats).  There  was  no  doubt  that  each  member  was 
pursuing  the  pious  life  of  a Christian.  However,  as  we 
looked  back  upon  our  pre-war  activities,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  YWCA  as  a whole  and  its  members 
individually  perhaps  were  lacking  in  social  awareness 
— concern  for  social  affairs  and  for  national  politics. 
Especially  in  view  of  the  horrible  destruction  caused 
by  the  dropping  of  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  which  opened  a new  page  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  we  resolved  first  to  tell  the  world  about  the 
facts  of  the  nuclear  holocaust  and  secondly  to  become 
ever  alert  and  sensitive  to  current  issues.  For  this  it 
was  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  recognition  that  the 
Japanese  were  the  sole  victims  of  the  atomic  bombs. 

In  1963  the  quadrennial  YMCA  World  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  Denmark,  and  I attended  it  as  one  of 
Japan’s  six  representatives.  I read  a paper  at  a panel 
discussion  in  which  representatives  from  six  nations 
spoke  about  the  problems  of  gravest  concern  in  each 
nation.  I chose  to  speak  about  the  problem  of 
“nuclear  threat.”  As  I did  not  wish  to  limit  my  stance 
as  a representative  of  the  only  country  to  experience 
the  horrors  of  atomic  bombings,  I sought  to  go  beyond 
stressing  the  tragic  experiences  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  I said  that  the  problem  facing  us  was  not 
simply  one  of  how  to  stop  the  making  of  nuclear 
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weapons  but  also  one  of  how  not  to  use  nuclear 
power,  great  and  inexhaustible  as  a source  of  energy  as 
it  might  look.  I also  stated  in  my  paper  that  a group  of 
conscientious  scientists  including  Albert  Einstein, 
Bertrand  Russell,  and  an  eminent  Japanese  physicist 
and  Nobel  Laureate,  Hideki  Yukawa,  gathered  at 
Pugwash,  Canada,  and  issued  a statement  giving 
strong  caution  about  the  use  of  nuclear  power. 

We  ourselves  are  not  all  scientists,  so  what  can  we 
do  and  should  do  as  concerned  citizens  is  to  support 
with  our  conscience  the  proposals  of  these  conscien- 
tious  scientists  and  to  wish  that  they  (the  proposals) 
will  not  be  supressed,  I said.  Reaction  of  the  hearers 
of  my  speech  would  certainly  be  different  if  it  had 
been  made  now.  I felt  tension  develop  among  them. 
This  was  25  years  ago  when  the  possibility  of  nuclear- 
generated  electric  power  had  barely  begun. 

Upon  returning  to  Japan  I was  relieved  of  my 
duties  as  a representative  at  the  world  gathering.  But 
I could  never  forget  what  I had  said  on  behalf  of  the 
Japan  YWCA.  In  fact  the  spirit  of  my  speech  has 
been  kept  since  the  day  it  was  made.  Seven  years 
after  the  Denmark  conference,  in  the  1970  National 
Convention  of  the  Japan  YWCA,  the  issue  was 
considered  seriously  and  at  the  end  a pillar  [platform] 
of  the  anti-nuclear  movement  was  adopted.  It  read  as 
follows:  “Stand  against  nuclear  thinking.”  Other 
issues  likewise  raised  included  “Search  Japan’s  real 
role  in  Asia”  and  “Secure  the  right  of  education,”  but 
the  most  important  of  all  was  the  one  expressing  our 
anti-nuclear  stance. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  first  made  known,  the 
anti-nuclear  platform  attracted  wide  attention  both 
within  the  Christian  circle  and  outside.  It  was 
considered  so  bold  coming  from  the  YWCA.  I was 
elected  President  of  the  YWCA  then;  I felt  a great 
responsibility  placed  on  my  shoulders. 

It  is  useless  if  we  say  only  beautiful  things  and 
never  put  them  into  practice.  My  staff  and  I discussed 
what  concrete  plan  we  could  hold  to  help  internalize 
the  spirit  of  the  peace  platform  and  realize  our  over-all 
goal. 

The  annual  “Soul-Searching  Journey  to  Hiro- 
shima” was  thus  conceived  starting  in  the  summer  of 
1971.  We  would  of  course  go  and  see  the  remains  of 
the  ruined  sites.  But  this  was  not  all.  Our  idea  was  to 
meet  and  talk  with  the  people  who  have  been 


thinking  about  the  problem  of  nuclear  weapons  since 
that  summer  day  of  1945  and  who  are  wishing 
strongly  that  the  tragedy  of  Hiroshima  will  never  be 
repeated  and  that  a peaceful  world  will  come  in  not  so 
distant  a future.  We  would  watch  the  hills  that 
surround  Hiroshima  which  have  been  rebuilt,  see  the 
waters  of  the  seven  rivers  that  run  through  the  city, 
stand  on  the  streets,  and  picture  in  our  minds  how  it 
might  have  looked  in  1945.  We  would  visit  the  stone 
monuments  along  a river  bank  of  the  high  school 
students  who,  standing  in  formation  for  the  morning 
assembly,  fell  victims  of  the  bombing  and  never  saw 
their  families  again.  Finally  we  would  pray  deeply 
that  no  nuclear  weapons  be  used  again. 

The  tour  has  been  held  every  year  since  1971. 

This  year  marks  the  18th  year.  It  started  with  only 
several  participants  but  it  has  grown  big,  drawing 
more  than  150  participants  and  in  some  years  over 
200  participants.  Not  a small  number  of  foreign 
YWCA  members  have  joined  this  journey.  By 
exchanging  views,  they  learn  from  us  as  much  as  we 
learn  from  them.  Holding  this  tour  constantly  over 
these  years  has  enabled  us  to  meet  peoples  from  other 
peace  organizations,  and  this  has  been  a great  joy. 

At  the  center  of  our  work  there  is  Jesus’  love  and 
our  response  to  its  call.  We  need  constantly  to  work 
toward  our  goal  and  also  to  pray  for  the  success  of 
such  endeavors  as  the  one  we  have  launched.  In  this 
the  spirits  of  independence,  cooperation  and  creativ- 
ity have  been  of  immense  value  giving  strength  to  me. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  importance  of  nurturing 
virtues  at  an  early  stage  of  one’s  growth.  These 
spiritual  qualities  and  the  prayerful  life  which  I had 
learned  while  a child  are  the  things  that  have 
sustained  me  in  my  work  for  the  abolition  of  nuclear 
weapons  during  these  many  years  since  the  YWCA 
World  Conference  in  Denmark. 

Every  year  I go  on  the  “Soul-Searching  Journey  to 
Hiroshima.”  I go  back  to  the  same  places  and  meet 
the  same  people.  People  sometimes  ask  me  if  I don’t 
ever  get  bored.  To  my  own  surprise,  I always  find 
something  new,  some  new  insight  going  on  the  tour.  I 
am  beginning  finally  to  understand  why  this  happens. 
At  this  point  I would  like  to  tell  you  some  of  the  most 
moving  episodes  that  happened  during  the  18  years  of 
my  “Soul-Searching  Journey  to  Hiroshima.” 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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(Testimony  of  Peace:  continued  from  page  55) 

In  the  Malaysian  YWCA  there  is  a very  fine 
person  by  the  name  of  Violet  Kumarasami.  She  was 
once  president  of  that  YWCA.  In  postwar  Japan,  the 
movement  to  raise  women’s  status  was  carried  out 
zealously  both  at  governmental  and  private  levels, 
leading  to  an  Asian  women’s  conference  and  an 
international  women’s  conference.  Violet  would 
come  to  Japan  as  a delegate.  My  first  impression  of 
her  was  that  she  was  a very  difficult  person  to  please. 
Actually  that  impression  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
when  she  arrived  in  Japan,  she  had  an  attack  of 
asthma,  broke  out  in  a rash,  and  suffered  very  painful 
backaches. 

On  another  occasion,  Violet  stopped  over  in  Japan 
on  her  way  back  to  Geneva  and  wanted  to  visit 
Hiroshima.  So  five  or  six  of  us,  including  one  other 
foreign  visitor  from  the  South  Korea  YWCA,  went 
with  her.  Throughout  that  trip,  Violet  repeatedly 
asked,  “Why  was  it  bad  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb? 
Why  was  it  so  bad?”  And  she  told  us  that  “Because 
the  bomb  was  dropped  on  Japan,  peace  came  to  our 
country.”  She  said:  “You  don’t  understand  the 
fearsome  times  when  many  Japanese  soldiers  came  to 
Malaysia.  I was  newly  married.  I was  standing  by  our 
gate  one  morning  talking  with  neighboring  house' 
wives  when  a military  vehicle  full  of  Japanese  soldiers 
approached.  We  stopped  talking,  but  they  drove  on 
by.  ‘Ah,  nothing’s  going  to  happen  after  all,’  we 
thought.  You  cannot  grasp  how  scared  I was.  Then, 
one  day  the  vehicle  stopped  in  front  of  my  house,  and 
the  soldiers  took  my  husband  away,  saying  he  was  a 
spy.  They  hung  him  upside  down  in  the  town  square, 
and  he  cried  out,  Water,  please.  Please  give  me 
water.’  One  soldier  brought  water  and,  just  as  my 
husband  was  about  to  drink,  took  it  away. 

“I  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  square,  trembling  at 
the  sight.  My  husband  did  not  die,  but  he  was 
crippled  mentally.  So  soon  after  my  marriage,  I had  a 
husband  who  could  no  longer  understand  anything. 
The  fear  I felt  you  can  never  understand.  But  when 
the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped,  Japan  was  defeated. 
The  war  was  over,  and  our  country  was  freed  from  a 
nightmare.  So  that’s  why  I said,  ‘Why  was  the  atomic 
bomb  bad?’ 

“And  that’s  why,  as  soon  as  I set  foot  in  Japan  for 
the  first  time,  I got  sick.  I was  remembering  the 


terrible  days  I had  experienced.”  We  really  had 
nothing  to  say.  Knowing  nothing  about  her  circum- 
stances, we  thought  she  was  difficult  to  get  along 
with. 

When  we  returned  from  our  trip  to  Hiroshima,  we 
had  half  a day  of  free  time,  so  we  took  Violet  to  the 
Maruki  Museum.  We  wanted  very  much  to  show  her 
the  paintings  there  — “The  Atomic  Bomb  Scenes.” 
The  South  Korean  lady  with  us  was  a very  quiet 
person.  She  only  said,  “Many  bad  things  happened 
during  Japan’s  rule  of  our  country.  But  we  are  all 
Christians  and  God’s  children,  so  we  shouldn’t  be 
talking  about  the  past.  Our  real  concern  is  to  work  for 
a better  future.” 

Mrs.  Maruki  was  a native  of  Hiroshima,  but  was  in 
Tokyo  at  the  time  of  the  bombing.  Concerned  about 
her  parents’  welfare,  she  returned  to  Hiroshima  two  or 
three  days  later.  Her  home  was  on  the  city’s  outskirts, 
so  the  roof  and  its  supporting  posts  were  still  standing, 
and  her  mother  and  father  were  alive.  There  were, 
however,  many  relatives  in  the  city,  so  she  went  to  see 
how  they  were,  only  to  find  almost  all  had  perished. 
Along  the  way  she  witnessed  scenes  like  hell  itself, 
and  her  heart  was  overcome  with  a whirlpool  of 
sorrow  and  anger.  “Who  in  the  world  has  done  this 
dreadful  thing?”  That  was  her  only  feeling  at  the 
time. 

For  a number  of  years  she  did  not,  could  not  paint. 
But  one  day  she  suggested  to  her  husband,  “Let’s  leave 
a record  of  those  scenes.  Let’s  paint  them.”  And  so 
they  began  painting. 

Their  first  pictures  were  “Ghosts.”  They  were 
horror-filled  paintings  depicting  the  skins  peeling  off 
and  hanging  down  from  survivors’  limbs  and  bodies  as 
they  walked  along.  As  the  Marukis  painted,  they 
recalled  the  fires  that  broke  out  and  spread  across  the 
city.  Pursued  and  engulfed  by  fire,  the  hibakusha 
sought  after  water,  to  drink  and  to  cool  their  unbeara- 
bly hot  bodies.  Many  were  burned;  many  died.  So 
“Ghosts”  pictures  were  followed  by  “Fire”  pictures, 
then  “Water”  pictures.  The  bomb’s  explosion 
produced  a pitch-black  radioactive  rain;  after  this 
black  rain  subsided,  a rainbow  appeared.  Their  next 
picture  featured  a rainbow.  So  it  went,  until  the 
Maruki  couple  had  painted  twelve  large  murals  of 
Hiroshima’s  atomic  hell.  [Ire  and  Toshi  Maruki,  The 
Hiroshima  Murals ] 

Then  a group  of  Quakers  came  from  the  United 
States,  saw  the  Maruki  murals  and  urged,  ‘Take  your 
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paintings  and  show  them  to  people  in  America.”  The 
Marukis  wondered  what  would  happen  if  they  did. 
“Don’t  worry,  we’ll  do  the  talking;  just  come  with 
your  pictures,”  the  Quakers  added.  I myself  joined  the 
Marukis’  venture  to  America,  which  the  Quakers 
aided  so  much. 

We  thought  that  Americans  would  respond  to  the 
Maruki  paintings  by  saying,  “It  was  terrible,  wasn’t  it?” 
Their  reaction  was,  “You  have  a lot  of  nerve  showing 
these  pictures.  What  about  Pearl  Harbor?”  Unpre- 
pared for  this,  we  had  no  answer.  Their  thinking  was, 
America  was  tricked  and  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor,  so 
they  were  quite  angry.  We  felt  very  small  and 
ineffective.  Then  an  ederly  gentleman  came  forth 
and  said,  “My  son,  too,  died  in  the  Hiroshima 
bombing.”  We  did  not  know,  we  had  never  before 
heard,  that  any  Americans  had  been  killed  in  the 
Hiroshima  bombing. 

After  returning  to  Hiroshima,  we  confirmed  what 
that  gentleman  had  said.  Twenty-three  American 
prisoners  of  war  were  being  held  in  the  cellar  of  a 
building  that  collapsed.  They  were  not  injured.  But 
when  they  emerged  at  ground  level,  a Japanese  officer 
there  grabbed  people  passing  along  the  street  and  said 
to  them,  “The  country  of  these  prisoners  has  caused 
this  terrible  bombing.  Now,  you  people,  stab  them  to 
death!”  The  officer  gave  them  bamboo  spears.  The 
civilians  were  so  afraid  of  doing  this  that  they  tried  to 
run  away,  but  the  officer  bellowed,  “You  are  traitors!” 
So  they  all  closed  their  eyes  and  thrust  the  bamboo 
spears  into  the  captive  men.  Shortly,  all  twenty-three 
POWs  had  been  stabbed  to  death.  I heard  this  story 
from  a young  man  who  had  been  present  at  that 
scene. 

What  a dreadful  thing  these  Japanese  had  done. 
And  the  Marukis  decided  to  do  a painting  of  this 
incident.  It  is  called,  “The  Prisoners  of  War.”  So  it 
was  that  scales  seemed  to  drop  from  my  eyes,  and  I 
could  at  last  understand  many  things  previously  not 
comprehended. 

During  the  war  years,  Japan  forcibly  brought  many 
Korean  workers  to  this  country.  They  were  told:  “You 
are  Japanese  subjects;  you  must  adopt  Japanese  names, 
use  the  Japanese  language,  and  worship  the  Japanese 
gods”  — all  three  requirements  against  their  will. 
Suddenly,  fifty  and  sixty  year  old  persons  who  had 
never  used  Japanese  were  expected  to  begin  using  this 


new  (to  them)  language.  They  were  compelled  by 
beating  and  kicking  to  speak  Japanese  just  as  they 
were  forced  to  labor  in  support  of  Japan’s  war  effort. 
And  a large  number  of  them  were  killed  in  the 
bombing.  They  died  in  the  same  way  that  Japanese 
people  died.  There  was  utter  equality  at  the  time  of 
death.  But  after  Japan’s  defeat  and  the  war’s  end, 
when  it  was  time  to  gather  up  and  dispose  of  the 
corpses,  everything  had  changed.  Korea  was  no 
longer  under  Japan’s  control;  it  was  now  an  independ- 
ent country.  So  the  Japanese  attitude  now  was: 
“Yesterday  you  were  Japanese  subjects,  with  Japanese 
names  and  using  our  language;  but  from  tomorrow, 
when  we  begin  picking  up  corpses,  you  will  be 
foreigners  and  the  bodies  of  your  dead  will  be  left 
lying  where  they  are.  We  will  not  bother  with  them.” 
So,  a black  cloud  of  crows  hovered  over  the  piles  of 
uncollected  Korean  corpses.  On  hearing  this  story,  I 
stood  aghast.  This  is  what  we  Japanese  did.  How 
could  we? 

The  next  Maruki  painting  was  entitled  “Crows,”  a 
portrayal  of  ravenous  crows  forming  a black  covering 
over  abandoned  corpses.  Our  quiet  South  Korean 
companion  cried.  It  is  true,  she  said,  that  Japanese 
treatment  of  Koreans  had  caused  much  pain  and 
sorrow,  but  that  in  Christ  we  are  sisters  and  brothers. 
“From  now  on,  let  us  work  together,”  she  said  in  her 
mild,  peaceful  way.  Even  so,  she  must  have  had  great 
sorrow  in  her  heart;  she  stood  there  a long  time, 
shedding  tears.  Presently,  she  said  to  Mrs  Maruki,  “If 
there  is  even  one  Japanese  who  paints  such  pictures 
and  feels  sorrow  for  our  people,  then  I can  go  on 
living  without  feeling  hatred.”  Violet  just  stood  there 
without  saying  a word  — for  Mrs.  Maruki  had 
confessed  to  us,  through  her  painting,  “We  Japanese 
did  such  horrible  things.”  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
the  door  of  her  heart  opened  up.  From  that  moment 
on,  we  enjoyed  a close  friendship  with  Violet 
Kumarasami.  Four  years  ago  in  January,  I made  a trip 
to  Thailand,  Malaysia,  and  Singapore.  When  she 
heard  I was  coming,  she  cancelled  all  her  appoint- 
ments and  we  had  a truly  joyful  time  together,  because 
for  the  first  time  we  were  really  able  to  talk  with  each 
other. 

Real  peace  does  not  come  without  remorse  and 
repentance.  It  simply  does  not  work  to  chant  the  set 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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(Testimony  of  Peace:  continued  from  page  57) 
phrase,  “Peace,  peace.”  We  must  first  confess  our 
wrongs  if  we  wish  ever  to  attain  peace.  The  Maruki’s 
paintings  have  done  this;  they  are  an  artistic  confes- 
sion of  sinful  acts.  Their  work  was  once  included  in 
school  textbooks  but  it  has  since  been  dropped  from 
them. 

Most  important  of  all  is  a correct  sense  of  values. 

At  present,  however,  the  prevailing  public  preferences 
are  that  bigness  means  power,  and  that  might  is  right. 
This  gravely  mistaken  viewpoint  must  be  overcome. 

As  Jesus  watched  people  giving  money,  it  was  the 
poor  widow  who  put  in  just  two  copper  coins  who 
caught  his  attention  (Mark  12:41  - 43).  Her  two 
small  coins  were  of  far  greater  value  than  the  large 
contibutions  of  the  more  affluent  people.  For  she 
gave  all  she  had,  her  money  for  the  morrow’s  bread, 
while  others  gave  only  a tiny  portion  of  their 
possessions.  Giving  all  — that’s  what  Jesus  valued,  a 
new  sense  of  value.  We  may  think  that  10  yen  is 
greater  than  one  yen;  100  yen  greater  than  10  yen; 
and  1 ,000  yen  greater  still.  But  Jesus’  standard  was 
entirely  different.  And  that  standard  is  essential  to 
our  search  for  peace.  Without  this  foundation,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  enter  upon  a new  road,  the  true 
way  of  peacemaking.  As  we  walk  this  road,  we  may  at 
times  feel  ourselves  all  alone.  Left  by  others,  we  may 
feel  we  have  no  strength  at  all. 

I respect  Mahatma  Gandhi  very  much  and  wish  to 
conclude  my  speech  by  quoting  him.  Though  he  was 
not  an  avowed  Christian,  I think  he  was  more 
Christian  than  most  Christians.  He  said: 

“The  real  sign  of  a person  who  has  the  truth  is  that 
the  person  is  free;  even  if  captive,  he  is  always  the 
victor.  If  he  abandons  truth  and  nonviolence,  and 
does  not  listen  to  the  inner  voice,  then  for  the  first 
time  he  becomes  vanquished.  If  a real  person  of  truth 
becomes  vanquished,  the  fault  is  all  his  own.” 

I really  like  these  words  and,  more  important,  want 
very  much  to  live  by  them. 


The  Living  Together 
Community:  Profits  for  the 
Poor 

A Korean  Christian  Agricultural 
Training  Institute 
by  Shirley  Ruth 

Add  to  your  list  of  Christian  utopian  groups  the 
Living  Together  Community  in  a small  village  an 
hour’s  drive  northeast  from  Seoul.  Its  director,  Won 
Kyung  Sun,  a former  building  and  road  constructor 
and  Church  of  the  Brethren  evangelist  and  a friend  of 
Friends,  met  with  Seoul  Meeting  to  celebrate  the 
remodelling  of  its  Meeting  House  on  August  14,  1988. 
Several  Friends  on  our  way  to  the  FWCC  Triennial 
who  were  visiting  Seoul  Meeting  became  interested  in 
Won  Kyung  Sun’s  story  of  a land-based  Christian 
community  which  gave  its  profits  to  the  hungry  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  it  trains 
agricultural  leaders  from  Asian  countries  in  methods 
of  organic  farming  without  pesticide  sprays. 

Sam  Snipes  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
Doris  Calder  from  Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  and  I 
were  invited  to  visit  the  Living  Together  Community 
on  Korean  Independence  Day.  We  were  driven  to  the 
farm  by  Mr.  Won  and  his  son-in-law.  The  first  half 
hour  of  our  drive  was  on  the  highway  leading  to 
Panmunjom.  Riot  police  were  deployed  along  the 
route  in  anticipation  that  university  students  would 
attempt  their  march  to  the  border  of  North  Korea. 
There  was  some  anxiety  that  we  might  be  caught  in 
heavy  traffic  or  even  worse,  fighting,  so  we  left  the 
city  at  7:30  a.m.  The  countryside  was  vivid  with 
brilliant  green  rice  fields  and,  following  the  constant 
noise  of  Seoul,  quiet,  a serenity  surrounded  by 
mountains.  The  homes  of  farmers  were  neatly  kept, 
some  prosperous  in  appearance.  We  passed  a nursery 
in  which  there  were  rows  of  bonsai  trimmed  trees  and 
shrubs.  Campers  were  tenting  on  rocky  river  beds  for 
the  holiday  weekend.  City  crowds  took  buses  to  the 
country.  We  observed  several  United  States  military 
bases. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  farm,  we  were  greeted  by 
Mr.  Won’s  wife  who  did  not  speak  English.  She  had 
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arranged  a large  breakfast  for  us  which  we  enjoyed 
before  our  walking  tour  of  fields  and  factory. 

The  community  has  lived  on  this  land  for  twelve 
years.  It  began  with  eight  persons.  Now  there  are 
forty-eight  in  residence  (nine  are  children).  There 
are  nine  apprentices  currently  there  for  training. 

Eight  families  live  in  separate  quarters  while  single 
men  and  women  have  separate  dormitories.  In 
addition  to  their  agricultural  production  of  rice, 
lettuce,  kale,  carrots,  sweet  corn  and  beans,  they  raise 
pigs  both  for  market  and  for  their  own  use.  They  are 
members  of  a cooperative  dairy  which  picks  up  fresh 
milk  daily  from  their  herd  of  Holsteins.  They  produce 
acorn  or  oak  cakes  and  in  a modern  factory  with 
stringent  health  codes,  they  grow  bean  sprouts  for 
market  and  make  tofu  both  of  which  are  sold  all  over 
South  Korea.  The  factory  is  owned  and  managed  by 
Mr.  Won’s  eldest  son  who  pays  the  community  $5,000 
a month  which  finances  the  agricultural  apprentice- 
ship program  and  other  community  projects.  The 
community  gives  money  to  the  local  homeless  and 
hungry  in  the  surrounding  villages  and  they  pay  for 
medical  care,  including  surgeries,  for  the  poor. 

The  tofu  and  bean  sprouts  factory  employs  120 
persons.  They  also  process  food  brought  to  them  by 
other  farmers. 

The  Living  Together  Community  takes  its 
Christian  education  and  training  seriously.  There  is 
daily  Bible  study  before  breakfast.  They  never  lock 
their  doors.  They  welcome  everyone,  telling  them 
frankly  that  it  is  hard  work  to  live  in  such  a commu- 
nity. The  differently- abled  are  welcomed  and  their 
contributions  equal  those  of  the  remaining  commu- 
nity. 

“I  am  waiting  to  see  how  God  will  use  my  life.  I 
cannot  predict  the  future.  Living  in  community  is 
hard  work.  If  we  could  learn  to  feed  one  another, 
atom  bombs  would  not  be  necessary.”  These  were  the 
parting  words  of  Mr.  Won,  who  is  now  75  years  old, 
after  our  four  hour  visit  and  inspection  of  the  fields 
and  manufacturing  plant.  “To  aim  at  relieving 
humankind  from  the  ruin  by  starvation,  war  and 
pollution  through  the  practice  of  loving  one’s 
neighbors”  is  the  published  goal  of  the  Living 
Together  Community.  The  struggle  to  live  the  ideal 
is  the  daily  reality  of  their  lives.  They  are  a living 
witness  that  God  is  at  work  in  the  world  doing 


extraordinary  things  through  ordinary  people. 

Mr.  Won  would  like  to  be  in  contact  with  Friends 
around  the  world  who  are  also  farming  organically. 
His  address  is: 

Won  Kyung  Sun,  Director 
Living  Together  Community 
181 -I  Okjeang-ri 
Hyeshon-up 
Yangju-Kun 
Kyonggi-do 
Korea. 


(Editorial  continued  from  page  42) 

Woodbrooke  College  to  hold  an  international 
seminar  on  Quaker  women  in  theology,  ministry  and 
religious  education. 

Concerns  forwarded  by  Canadian  Yearly  Meeting 
regarding  the  land  disputes  between  the  Lubicon  Lake 
Band  of  Native  People  in  Alberta,  Canada,  and  the 
Canadian  government  were  recommended  by  FWCC 
to  Friends  for  their  study  and  for  consultation  with 
Canadian  Friends. 

Quaker  Aid  Projects  approved  for  the  next 
triennium  are  renovations  to  Quaker  Cottage  in 
Belfast,  Ireland;  support  for  Hong  Kong  Preparative 
Meeting  in  its  work  with  children  interned  at  the 
Tuen  Kong  Vietnamese  closed  camp;  the  purchase  of 
a radio  transmitter  for  a radio  ministry  project  by 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  Yearly  Meeting. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  FWCC  budget  must  be 
increased  to  meet  the  costs  of  a world  conference  and 
to  be  responsible  employers.  It  is  imperative  that 
monthly  meetings  and  yearly  meetings  reassess  their 
budgeted  support  of  the  world  committee  and  increase 
it  or  FWCC  staff  will  have  to  be  reduced.  This  would 
limit  their  ministries  at  a most  crucial  juncture  in  the 
development  of  the  Religious  Society,  something 
which  should  be  unacceptable  to  Friends.  It  is  now 
our  opportunity  to  join  more  fully  in  the  global 
development  of  the  Religious  Society,  a responsibility 
each  of  us  should  acknowledge  and  support. 

May  you  be  as  inspired  by  the  contents  of  this  issue 
as  we  were  who  heard  these  presentations  made  in 
Tokyo,  recognizing  the  faithfulness  of  each  speaker  to 
divine  guidance  and  to  truthful  actions. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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AFSC  1989  Calendar 

Now  is  a good  time  to  order  1989  AFSC 
wall  calendars,  for  yourself  or  as  a gift.  Each 
month  has  a photo  depicting  AFSC  program 
work  and  a quote  that  illustrates  the  spirit  in 
which  we  work.  The  format  allows  space  for 
personal  notes.  Major  Christian,  Jewish, 
Moslem  and  Buddhist  religious  holidays  are 
shown.  For  each  calendar,  send  $8.00  to: 
AFSC  Calendar,  2160  Lake  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94121. 
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Do  You  Read 
A Friendly  Letter 
Every  Month? 

If  not,  maybe  you  should.  Few  Quaker  publications  have 
caused  as  much  talk  and  controversy  per  page  as  A Friendly 
Letter  since  it  first  appeared  in  1 981 . That's  because  it  has 
brought  a growing  number  of  readers  a unique  series  of 
searching,  crisply  written  reports  on  today's  key  Quaker 
issues  and  events,  in  a convenient  newsletter  format.  Many 
of  these  reports  have  been  the  first  and  some  the  only 
coverage  of  these  important  topics.  A year's  subscription 
(12  issues)  is  $13.95;  sample  copies  free  from  A Friendly 
Letter,  P.O.  Box  1361 , Dept.  B1 , Falls  Church,  VA  22041 . 


Quaker  International  Affairs 
Representatives  in  Asia 
based  in  Hong  Kong 
The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC)  seeks  two  people  with  an  established  living/ 
working  relationship  to  continue  our  long  history  of 
"quiet  diplomacy"  in  Asia.  Administer  an  office, 
travel  and  consult  widely,  convene  off-the-record 
gatherings,  analyze  and  report.  Requires  program  and 
conference  planning  experience,  international  affairs 
experience  in  Asia,  ability  to  introduce  Quaker 
approaches  to  dialogue  and  conflict  resolution. 
Facility  in  Chinese  or  S.E.  Asian  language(s),  highly 
desireable.  Field  placement  Spring  '89.  Contact, 
Rick  Boardman,  AFSC,  1501  Cherry,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102.  AA/EOE 


